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the great champion of his class, which though, it did
not quench their mutual respect, even their friendship,
shows the irreconcilability of the conflict. Yet each
form of monasticism had in a generation or two become
itself hierarchical; the rich and lordly abbot could not
reproach the haughty and wealthy bishop as an un-
worthy successor of the Apostles. Clugny, which by its
stern austerities had put to shame the older cloisters,
by the time of St. Bernard is become the seat of im-
evangelical luxury and ease. Moreover, a solemn and
rigid ritual devotion was an essential part of monachism.
Each rule was more punctilious, more minute, more
strict, than the ordinary ceremonial of the Church; and
this rigid servitude to religious usage no doubt kept
down multitudes, who might otherwise have raised or
followed the standard of revolt. There were no rebel-
lions to any extent in the monastic orders, so long as
they were confined in their cloisters; it was not till
much later, that among the Begging Friars, who wan-
dered freely abroad, arose a formidable mutiny, even in
the very camp of the Papacy.

The hierarchy, too, might seem to repose securely in
its conscious strength; to look back with quiescent
pride on its unbroken career of victory. The intel-
lectual insurrection of Abelard against the dominant
philosophy and against the metaphysic groundwork, if
not against the doctrine, of the dominant Christianity,
had been crushed, for a time at least, by his own cala-
mities and by the superior authority of St. Bernard*
The republican religion of Arnold of Brescia had met
its doom at the stake; the temporal and spiritual power
had combined to trample down the perilous demagogue
rather than heresiarch. But doctrines expire not with
their teachers. Abelard left even in high places, if not